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THE OLD TURK. 

It was*a fine evening in August, and the coun- 
try looked remarkably beautiful, for the golden 
corn was waving in the fields just ready for the 
sickle; the village children, ‘‘ just let loose from 
school,” were playing on the green; and sounds 
of joy and acclamations of delight alone were 
heard. At length their pastimes were interrupted 
by the appearance of an aged stranger. He 
carried a knapsack on his back, and a large box 
was suspended round his neck by means of leather 
straps. He was old and stricken in years; his 
gray locks floated in the summer breeze, and his 
beard was long; his face bore the marks of sor- 
row, and there was a-certain something in his ap- 
pearance which arrested the attention of the 
youthful group. They quitted the green and as- 
sembled around him as he laid down his burdens 
and seated himself beneath a venerable elm, 
which, like himself, had weathered the storms of 
many a revolving year. , 

Seeing the little circle which had almost invol- 
untarily collected around him, he began to address 
them in broken English, for he was a foreigner, 
and was not perfectly acquainted with our lan- 
guage. 

‘© You see a poor old man,” said he, ‘* far from 
his own country, far from his own friends. He 
poor and tired and weary, for he come long way 
to-day, and know not where to find rest. His 
own land Turkey, far, far off, too far for him to go 
back there. He come here to try to get money, 
but get not much. He sell scissors, thimbles, 
knives, seals, chains, necklaces, buttons, but sell 
not many. He sick and hungry, none to help 
hin.” 





“*Oh, we will, we must help him!” exclaimed 
the affectionate little Edward; ‘*I am sure mam-| 
ma would never turn a poor old foreigner away, | 
without inquiring into his case and endeavoring to, 
assist him. Do you think our dinner will be) 
ready soon, Eliza? Had we not better go home| 
and ask mother“fo let us have something for him?”?| 

*¢T dare say she would give us some bread and | 
cheese,” replied his sister; ‘‘and I am sure 1 
shall be very glad to assist the poor Turk. Have} 
you sold many of your trinkets to-day, old man?” | 
continued she. 

‘*Not many, my little lady,” replied the ped-| 
lar; ‘‘ for I cannot walk very far in one day, and| 


there are not often above three or four purchasers | 


to be found in one village.” 
“Well, come, come with us,” 


and Eliza; 


house there, and she always likes to assist those|that day, to see it. 


NWNARRATIVE. 


STORY ABOUT THE IMAGE, 

Mr. Grover had a shop just across the street. 
It was full-of carpenter’s tools, and boards, and 
logs. He used to work there every day except 
Sunday, from breakfast till supper, and sometimes 
in the evening. He did not eat any dinner, but 
took a crust of bread -with bs» io eat at noon in 
lis shop. He was a strange old man, and loved 
to be by himself. You could always tell what 
time it was, if you saw him going by, for he al- 
ways kept with the town clock when he went home 
or went to his work. I have heard people say 
that he never was sick, and never took any medi- 


‘cine, and never lost a day’s work, and never staid 


away from meeting onthe Sabbath, and never came 
in late. And then he would not go visiting, and 
never read anything but the Bible, and newspaper, 
and did not talk as much in a week as I have 
heard children talk in an hour. But when he did 
speak, every body listened to hear him, for he al- 
ways spoke as if he had thought a great deal about 
what he said. It was but a little after seven o’ 
clock, and Mr. Grover had just gone to his shop, 
and taken off his coat, ready to work, when the 
meeting-}iouse bell began to ring very fast, and 
men began to run up and down the street, crying 
‘“‘ fire.” He never was in a hurry, and did not go 
to help put a fire out till he was sure he was want- 
ed; for he knew that boys often gave a false 
alarm to raise a frolic, and he knew too that a 
small fire did not call for many men. But after a 
while he stopped planing the board which lay on 
his bench, and looked into the-strgét. Nat Toby, 
the baker’s boy, was running slowly along swing- 
ing his hat, and crying in a careless way, as if he 
was in sport, ‘‘ help! help! fire! fire!” ‘* Nat,” 
said Mr. Grover, opening the window. The boy 
stopped short to hear him speak. ‘‘ Nat’s, what’s 
burning?” ‘* Don’t know, sir,” said he. ‘*‘Where 
are you going?”’ ‘‘ Down along, to see the fire.” 
Just then, Mr. Grover saw a great smoke, and be- 
fore he could shut the window, the flames rolled 
up into the sky from the India ship which was an- 
chored a little below his house. He jumped 
across the floor, caught up his coat and hat, and 
ran like a school-boy, towards the wharf. Nat 
forgot all about the fire, when he saw Mr. Grover 
running, and stood looking at him till he had 
passed by, and then ran along after him, though 
he could hardly keep up with him. The ship was 
too far gone to be saved. So they tried to get 
every thing out of her way, and let her burn. 
Some thought they could get out part of her cargo, 
but they soon came back half scorched, glad to 
save themselves. She was a beautiful ship, and 
full of valuable goods. She was very handsome- 
ly painted, and had rich gilded, and carved work 
upon her stern. Among other things which were 
much admired was the large image which hung 


from her prow. Mr. Grover was a man who)! 
' 
never was given to seeing curiosities, and shows, | 


but he liked to see elegant workmanship. When 
he saw that he could do no good in trying to put 
the fire out, he took a strange fancy to that image, 
and asked the captain of the ship, whether he 
might have it, if he would get it. The captain 
said, yes, and the people stared to see the old man 
step into a boat with an axe, and boldly glide 
under the image, cut it, or rather split it of, and 
return with his clothes dreadfully burned. He 


said Edward'took it home and placed it in his shop, where I 
‘our mamma lives at the great white|should think more than a hundred people came, 


It wase made of wood, and 


who are in distress, or who are not so well off as} covered with gilding, so that it looked as if it was 


ourselves.” —{ To be Continued. }, 
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made of gold. It looked exactly like a man. It 
had feet, and legs, and a body, and hands, and 
arms, and a neck,and a head. Its face had a 
mouth, and nose, and ears, and eyes. Excepting 
on the back, where it was split off from the ship, 
it was not injured, and Mr. Grover’s shop never 
looked so well, as when that gilded image stood 
at one end of it. But, poor man, he took cold in 
getting it, and at last had a fever, for six weeks. 
After Mr. Grover died,—for though he lived some 
years after it, yet he never was well again,—it 
was sold, and I do not know what became of it. 
Whoever made it knew how to do his work well. 
But if I could get another like it, I should hardly 
be willing to cut it off from a burning ship as Mr. 
Grover did. If it should be hot enough to scorch 
me, or kill me, it would be wicked to try to get it 
at the risk of being killed. The image was not 
worth so much labor, for it was nothing, after all, 
but a stick of wood carved to Jook like aman. All 
thought it foolish for any one to think of getting 
it, and very foolish indeed for him (old, wise and 
steady as he was) to go after it, for it never did 
him any good when he had it. I believe he was 
ashamed afterward of having cut it off. But still 
he never took it away from.his shop, for he said it 
reminded him not to do or say any thing again be- 
fore he had thought about it. People say that that 
was the only foolish thing which old Mr, Grover 
ever did, and it was the only thing he ever did 
without thinking beforehand whcther it was best 
to do it. . 

When the old man was dying, he called his two 
nephews to his bedside, and, after giving them 
good advice, to be steady, study the Bible, and 
pray, he told them about the image, and charged 
them never to speak, or act, without thinking. 
His hired man, who was standing in the door at 
the time, told me that he repeated it over three 


times, ‘‘ Think, think, think,—then speak.” 
[Stories to Teach me to Think. 


Ne | 





NURSERY. 
THE CONTRARY BOY, 

One afternoon in October, a carryall was coming 
along one of the great roads leading into Boston. 
There was a gentleman and a lady upon the front 
seat of the carryall. On the back seat there was 
a beautiful and happy looking girl, about seven- 
teen years of age, at one side, and a bright-eyed 
boy on the other, who appeared to be about twelve. 
A much smaller boy, of a mild and gentle expres- 
sion of countenance, sat betweenthem. This boy 
in the middle was Caleb. He was coming back 
to Boston, after having spent the summer with his 
grandmother, Madam Rachel, in the country. 
The lady and gentleman on the front seat were 
his father and mother. Thecurtains of the carryall 
were up all around. : 

"There, Dwight,” said Caleb, pointing out, 
‘there, that is the State House.” 

It was a distant dome crowning the summit of a 
hill as far as they could see before them. 

‘It is not,” said Dwight. 

‘© Yes, it is,’? said Caleb. 
pose I know the State House? 
fore it.” 

Dwight was one of those boys who often con- 
tradict what other children say, without any very 
good reason; and so they get into constant dis- 
putes. He appealed to Caleb’s father, who sat 
before him, to prove that Caleb was wrong. 

‘‘Ts that the State House, brother George?” 
said he. : 


The gentleman looked out, and said it was. 


“ Ton’t you sup- 
We live right be- 
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‘There, I told you so,” said Caleb. Caleb 


ought not to have said that. It is wrong to tri- 
umph over any one, when they are proved to be 
mistaken. . 

‘© Well, I am sure I thought the famous State 
House was bigger than that,” said Dwight. 

The boys rode on a few minutes in silence, 
when Caleb presently resumed the conversation 
by saying, 

‘«* What makes you always call my father broth- 
er George, Dwight?” 

«*« Why, what should I call him?” said Dwight. 

‘« Call him Uncle George.” 

‘« Why, he is not my uncle; he is my brother. 
I am your uncle.” 

«* My uncle! O, ho,” said Caleb, ‘‘ that is droll 
enough.” 

‘*] am,” said Dwight, very seriously. 
tainly am. A’n’t I, Mary Anne?” 

Mary Anna had not been listening to the con- 
versation, but had been looking out of the window, 
attending to her own thoughts, and enjoying the 
beauties of the scenery. ; 

** A’n’t you what?” said she. 

‘* A’n’t I Caleb’s uncle?” 

Ves,” said she, ‘‘ certainly; brother George 
is your brother and Caleb’s father; of course you 
are his uncle.” 

Caleb could not think of calling in question 
Mary Anna’s authority, and so he simply said to 
himself, laughing at the idea, 

‘©, what a little uncle!” 

They rode on in this manner for some time, 
until wt last they came to a village, where there 
was a great hotel. ‘They stopped at the door of 
the hotel, and a man came and stood at the horse’s 
head while they all got out. They went into a 
back parlor, where, after a little time, they took 
tea, though it was early; and just before the sun 
went down, they got into the carryall again. But 
now it was growing pretty cool, and so they had 
the curtains put down all around, and Caleb’s 
mother and Mary Anna sat upon the back seat, 
while his father took the two boys upon the front 
seat, upon one side of him. 

They were now drawing pretty near the city; 
and as they trotted along the smooth and wide 
road, they passed rapidly by handsome country 
seats and pleasant villages; and they had an oc- 


** 1] cer- 


casional view of the city, five or six miles distant, | 


ranges of buildings rising one above another upon 
the sides of Beacon Hill, and the dome of the 
State House crowning the summit. 

As they went on, the boys observed that the 
number of carriages and vehicles of all sorts 
continually increased as they approached the city. 

‘‘The carts are all coming out, and the car- 
riages all going in,” said Dwight. 

** Yes,” said Mary Anna; ‘‘ that is because the 
carriages belong in the city; and they are going 
home, because night is coming. But the carts 
and wagons are going out into the country with 
their loads. Brother George,” she continued, 
‘* how long will it be before we get into Boston?” 

** About an hour,” he replied. 

‘* Why can’t you tell us something about Bos- 
ton, then, as we are riding along? As you are a 
Boston merchant, I suppose you can tell us.all 
about it.” ‘ P 

‘*Very well,” replied the merchant, ‘‘I will 
give you a lecture upon Boston, to beguile the 
time.” ~ 

‘* Well,” said Dwight, with a tone of great satis- 
faction. 

‘*In the first place,” said the merchant, ‘‘ do 
any of you know what causes people to collect to- 
gether in great cities?” 

Mary Anna said she did not. 

‘© A city,” said the merchant, ‘in modern 
times, is essentially nothing but a great collection 
of people about a landing place.” 

*¢ A landing-place?” said Dwight. 

‘* Yes,” said the merchant. ‘* You see, differ- 
ent things grow in different countries, and they 
carry them frem one to another in ships; and so, 
whenever there is a little bay in the land, with 





deep water inside, so that ships can come up 
close to the shore and unload, there people collect 
in great numbers; and that makes a city.” : 

‘| should not think it would take all the peo- 
ple in Boston to unload the ships,” said Caleb. 

‘*No, it does not,” said his father; ‘‘ there 
must be a great many persons to make the rigging 
and sails, and to fit out the ships; and carpenters 
and masons to build wharves and warehouses, to 
store the goods in; and cartmen to cart the goods 
about the city; and then all these people must be 
fed and clothed, and so there must be stores for 
them to buy what they want in, and storekeepers, 
and more carpenters and masons to build their 
stores and houses. Then the people come in from 
the country to buy the goods which come in in the 
ships, and they send the wagoners in, to take the 
goods away,.ang.so there must be hotels and sta- 
bles for horses, and stages for people coming and 
going. Then a great deal of money is wanted, 
and so there must be banks to lend the merchants 
money, when they have not enough, and to keep 
their money for them safely, when they have more 
than they want; and courts and lawyers, too, to 
settle the disputes, and physicians to visit the 
people when they are sick, &c. &c. So, you see, 
a great many different kinds of people are brought 
together, and all because there happens to be a 
little bay with deep water in it, so that ships can 
come in safely and unload.” 

They went on talking about the constitution of 
a city in this way, for some time. Gradually it 
began to grow dark. Lights appeared at the 
windows of the houses. Stars came out faintly, 
one by one, all over the sky. At last, after riding 
for some little time in silence, Dwight called out 
in a tone of great surpise, 

**O Caleb, Caleb, what is that?—see that very 
long row of lights. There are two rows. What 
is it?” 

‘*That!”? said Caleb; ‘‘O, that is the mill- 
dam.” 

‘*Mill-dam!” said Dwight, in an incredulous 
tone. He thought Caleb was fooling him. 

‘* Yes, it is the mill-dam. We are pretty near 
Boston, I know by that.” 

‘*Tt isn’t any mill-dam at all,” said Dwight, ‘I 
know. Is it, brother George?” 

The merchant had been riding then, for a few 
minutes in silence, thinking of his own affairs; but 
now he turned to Dwight and said, 

‘* What did you ask?” 

‘*Isn’t that the mill-dam?” said Caleb. 

‘** Yes; those are the lights on the mill-dam.” 

‘*There!” said Caleb. And at the same in- 
stant, ‘‘O!”’ said Dwight, ‘‘ the lights on the mill- 
dam. They may be the lights on the mill-dam; 
but I knew they could not be the mill-dam itself.” 

Caleb was about to make a sharp reply, which 
would have continued the dispute, when he recol- 
lected that his grandmother, Madam Rachael, had 
taught him that whenever he found conversation 
tending to a dispute, his duty was to be silent. 
‘*It takes twoto make a dispute,” she used to 
say; ‘‘ and so if you can by any means keep one 
tongue still, the other must stop too.” 

So Caleb just said, ‘‘ Very well,” and let the 
matter drop.—Caleb in Town. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 
Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE INQUISITION. 
[Concluded from page 38.) 

Ellen. Here we are, mother, anxiously waiting 
for your promised story. 

Mother. Very well, my daughter. What I am 
about to communicate, relates to a member of the 
Inquisition in Italy, the Secretary. He seems to 











have been a person possessing, in a good degree, | 


the feelings of humanity, and might even have been 
a good man. 

E. If he was a good man, mother, how could 
he belong to an institution so replete with all man- 
ner of cruelty? 


M. When he became a member of the Inquisi- 








tion, he might have been ignorant of their pro- 
ceedings. But whenhe saw the horrible cruelties 
there practised, saw prisoners upon the rack, saw 
them tortured almost to death, heard them groan, 
listened to their exclamations of dying agony, his 
heart sunk within him, and he felt that it was too 
much to endure. He would often turn pale, and 
sometimes faint. Perceiving this, the president 
of the inquisition began to suspect that he was not 
a genuine Catholic, and to test his fidelity in the 
cause, he ordered him to go to the house of a 
friend in whose family he had resided, and from 
whom he had received marked attention, to arrest 
this friend and bring him to the inquisition. He 
tried to get excused, on the ground of his being a 
particular friend. But pointing in a certain direc- 
tion, the president said to him, ‘‘ You have him 
lodged in that dungeon before two o’clock this 
night.” He accordingly went, attended with his 
retinue, to the house of his friend, and as he 
knocked, a female servant came trembling to the 
window, and enquired who was there? He replied 
the holy inquisition, and commanded her to let 
them in immediately, and conduct them to her 
master’s room. She obeyed; and as he entered 
the room, he found his friend asleep by the side 
of his wife. As the gentleman awoke, and saw 
who was there, and what was the object of the 
visit, he besought the inquisitor, in remembrance 
of their former friendship, to have pity on him, 
and save him. His wife, clasping her arms around 
his neck, shrieked out in awful agony. One of 
the attendants, struck her with his sabre, which 
occasioned the loss of blood, and she for a time 
became insensible. The inquisitor then sharply 
reproved the man, who had treated the lady in 
this barbarous manner, ordered his friend to arise 
and dress immediately, and then went to the win- 
dow and turned his back to conceal his tears and 
his anguish, 

The gentlemen was soon dressed, and they all 
went down stairs. By-this time, the lady had so 
far recovered, that she followed them; again en- 
circled her husband in her arms, and manifested 
the deepest agony. At length they violently 
separated them, carried the gentleman to the In- 
quisition and placed him inthe dungeon. The 
inquisitor, then going to the president, giving him 
the key, and telling him what he had done, receiv- 
ed his approbation, and an expression of confidence 
that he was firm in the faith. 

J. Well, mother, do tell us what became of the 
poor man. . 

M. O, my dear, he was kept a fortnight in the 
dungeon, and then taken out and tortured almost 
to death. But as he did not confess, they re- 
manded him back to his dungeon, and after the 
lapse of another fortnight, took him out and tor- 
tured him again, telling him all the time to con- 
fess. He told them he could not confess, because 
he knew of nothing that he had done amiss. 
After a long time they mentioned some trivial 
thing that he had, inadvertently, said against some 
of the monks. He then confessed that he had said 
that, but that he meant no harm. However, he 
was again remanded to his dungeon, and when 
they went the third time to take him out he was 
dead. 

E. Then the poor man never saw his wife again. 

M. No, my dear; and such probably was the 
case of thousands, equally innocent with himself. 

J. And what became of the inquisitor, mother, 
after his friend was dead. 

M. He became more and more dissatisfied with 
the Inquisition, till finally he found means to es- 
cape, and left the country. R. E. 











OBITUARY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


RACHAEL A FORD, 


Was the ‘‘ little girl” spoken of in the Youth’s 
Companion of Feb. 15, 1839, under the heading, 
‘** How sweet to be allowed to pray.” She was at 
that time engaged in preparing a new ‘‘ patchwork 
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covering to her bed.” And, although she had 
become very weak, she succeeded in finishing it, 
and had it placed on her bed on the 10th of April, 
which was her birth day, being 13 yearsold. She 
continued to fail, but lingered until the 17th of 
June, when the long expected moment came, and 
she bid farewell to earth. It has been thought 
that a more particular notice of her case, might be 
not only interesting, but profitable to the readers 
of the ‘* Companion,” and the friends have re- 
quested me to furnish this article. 

Rachel joined an Infant Sabbath School when 
she was about two years of age, and she continued 
to take a deep interest in Sabbath School instruc- 
tion for 4 or 5 years, when the state of her health 
became such as made it necessary to place her 
under the care of a Physician. She would fre- 
quently stop with the Teachers as they tarried for 
prayer, and she expressed much satisfaction in 
being favored with the privilege. Among the 
many books which she took delight in perusing, 
during her long and tedious confinement, was the 
** Daily Food.” And it is very interesting to ex- 
amine that little book and see the marks which 
she made with her pencil against those verses of 
hymns and texts of Scripture, which were expres- 
sive of sentiments and feelings in unison with her 
own. I will mention some of them. The verse 
for her birth day, was a favorite of hers, ‘‘ Could 
the creatures help or save us, Seldom should we 
think of prayer,” &c. It would seem that she 
had a correct idea of the condition of mankind, 
and the method of salvation. See passages 
marked January 23, 24, 25, and 26, also 31. 
The passages for March 19 and 20 are marked; 
she also wrote in the margin on that page, ‘‘ In- 
vitations full of blessed comfort.” I will mention 
a few dates, so that those who wish, may turn to 
them and read fur themselves. April 2. May 2. 
7, 14, 30. June 17. (‘The day on which she died) 
20, 21, 23, 25, 30. July 6, 7, 19, 27, 29. August 
29. Sept. 2, 4. 23. Oct. 18. Dec. 29 and 31. I 
might have mentioned many more which, I have 


~~no-doubt, she dwelt upon with great delight; but 


these must suffice. 

During the whole of her distressing sickness, 
she exhibited an astonishing example of Christian 
patience and resignation. She expressed a great 
degree of solicitude for the younger children, and 
also for her mother; that they might love the Sa- 
viour, and be prepared to follow her, whenever 
God shall call forthem. It would occupy too much 
room to mention all the particulars which I should 
like to; I must therefore confine my remarks to 
the last few days, although I had long before 
heard her speak of the preciousness of Christ. 
The disorder in her head had made her very deaf; 
but on Saturday, June 15th, she could hear much 
plainer than usual. She felt that the time of her 
departure was at hand, conversed freely respect- 
ing it, took leave of each of the family, and gave 
to each her parting counsel. She wished her 
mother to read to her the 23d Psalm; and after 
finishing the 4th verse, Rachel said, ‘‘ that is 
enough.” About this time her minister, Rev. Mr. 
Towne, was in, and prayed with her, and as he 
took her hand at parting, she said to him, ‘‘I want 
to have you remember me in your prayers.” 

During the Sabbath her feelings were some- 
what depressed. In the evening a very dear fe- 
male friend visited her, and she has sent me the 
following account of the interview. ‘‘I passed 
the Sabbath evening at her bedside. A friend 
who accompanied me was about to engage in 
prayer with her. I said, ‘‘ Rachel dear, what 
would you like tohave Mr. D. pray for particu- 
larly?” She hesitated a moment, then replied, 
‘© 1 want to think.” After two or three minutes 
she said, with much solemnity and earnestness, ‘‘I 
want him to pray that I may be entirely resigned 
to the will of God. That I may be prepared to 
go whenever He shall see fit to take me. And 
that my poor mother may be prepared when he 
shall take ”” She seemed exhausted with the 
effort and said no more. After prayer she said to 
Mr. D. ‘‘I thank you;” “‘ will you remember me 





in your prayers?” A short time after I asked her 
if she would like to have me repeat some sweet, 
comforting portions of Scripture to her—she re- 
plied, ‘‘I should love to have you.” I said, 
‘* well then, I will repeat one of my favonite por- 
tions,’”? and commenced the 23d Psalm. ‘‘ The 
Lord is my Shepherd,” &c. When I had repeat- 
ed the words, ‘‘ He leadeth me beside the still 
waters,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! how sweet that is, 
it is just what I have been wanting father and 
mother to read.” She seemed to enjoy it so much 
that I commenced it again, and having proceeded as 
far as the close of the 4th verse, she again said, 
very emphatically, and evidently with deep feeling, 
** Oh! how sweet that is, I never had any thing come 
so sweet to me.” 

Before this friend left, which was late in the 
evening, she asked Rachel if she would like to 
have her pray with her before she took leave? 
she said, ‘* yes, and I want my dear mother to 
hear you.”’ Your mother is very much fatigued, 
and is now getting some rest. ‘‘ Well, but 1 want 
her to hear.”” Her mother was called, and during 
the prayer R. seemed to have a season of great 
enjoyment. On Monday morning, not far from 
8 o’clock, she called to her mother and said, ‘‘ I 
want you should come and sit by me, and try to 
hear what I say, for I shan’t live through the 
day. Death has noterrors now. Yesterday my 
mind was dark, but now everything appears clear, 
bright, BEauTiFuL. Oh, you don’t know how bright 
at looks!” A short time after, she said to her 
mother, ‘‘ Can’t you pray with me? I want to 
know that you are a praying woman. I would 
pray if I had strength.” Soon after she request- 
ed her mother to deliver a farewell message to 
those friends who had visited her and contributed 
to her comfort. She mentioned several names, 
and then said, ‘‘ 1 am so weak that I can’t men- 
tion them all, but you know who they are, and 
when you see them I wish you to say to them, that 
I feel grateful for all their kindness.” 

About this time her father came into her room. 
She said, ‘‘ Father, I want to gwe you a parting 
kiss.” A short time after, as I stood by her bed- 
side; (her sight was gone, but she knew my 
voice,) she said that the Saviour was precious. 
About 10 o’clock, she became rather restless, and 
her mind appeared to wander. At one time she 
asked, ‘‘ Who are all these?’”? When I left her, 
between 11 and 12 o’clock, she seemed as if going 
to sleep, and continued thus until about 2 o’clock, 
when she ceased to breathe. 

I hope that the example of this young, but suf- 
fering disciple, will prove a blessing to all who 
may learn her history, as well as to her particular 
acquaintance. T. 











MORALITY. 
PHILIP AND RICHARD. 

When Philip goes to spend his holidays in the 
country, he finds that after the first few days are 
over, he has nothing to employ or amuse him. 
The novelty of the fields and barns is worn away; 
he is tired of feeding the chickens, and following 
the dairymaid to the cows, and watching the pio- 
gress of the ploughman. Then.the day begins to 
be long, and he wishes to be back to town among 
his playmates, and the ever-changing scenes of 
the streets. 

With his cousin Ricnarp it is very different. 
Every day seems short, it is so full of pleasure to 
him. He is never tired of the green fields, and 
pure air, and sweet stillness of the country. He 
finds plenty of occupation from morning to night, 
and his only sorrow is that August passes so rapid- 
ly, and the first Monday of September must cut 
short his holiday. 

What is the cause of this difference? I will 
tell you, that you may learn how to make your 
visits to the country agreeable and profitable to 
your minds as well as bodies. 

The secret is this; Richard is a boy of obser- 








vation, and takes the greatest pleasure in all the 
means of increasing his knowledge. He is not 





satisfied with what he acquires from books ct 
school, though he regards them not as tasks, but 
as the mode by which he must become a well-in- 
formed man. But he loves to study that unprint- 
ed book which the Creator has opened before all 
who have eyes to see his works. So that when 
Richard goes to the country, he is not satisfied 
with the pleasure he has in the plentiful fruits of 
the crchard, and the delicious productions of the 
dairy—though nobody enjoys more than he does 
the abundance of these good thmgs; but it is his 
delight to take notice of all that variety of objects 
and operations which the citizen or townboy can 
only read of. 


Accordingly Richard is not satisfied without | 


knowing the name and qualities of every tree, 
bush, and plant, that he finds in his walks. He 
notices the variety, and the marks of their differ- 
ence. He learns to distinguish the crops of grain, 
and the species of fruits and vegetables. He 
finds it very pleasant to be able to tell at once the 
black oak from the white oak; the maple from the 
chestnut; to point out the sassafras, the dogwood, 
the mulberry, and the whole variety of trees in the 
woods, or by the roadside. He is at home too in 
the vegetable garden, and knows where to look 
for and how to recognise as well as to relish in 
good time the bean, the tomato, the spinach, and 
the other productions whose growth and changes 
he is so much pleased to watch from day to day. 
He extends his useful curiosity to the greenhouse, 
and picks up enough of botany from the gardener 
to increase his pleasure in noticing the endless 
variety of flower, and leaf, and stem. The farm- 
er, too, gives him lessons in planting, ploughing, 
and the other operations of husbandry, and he is 
therefore not such an ignoramus as most city boys 
are about the manner in which our food is raised 
and procured. Another great source of delight 
and information is opened to him in the number of 
animals, birds, and insects which he discovers 
every day. He finds out their names, and is 
never weary of listening to their different notes, 
or watching their motions and habits. In short, 
he cannot turn his eye in any direction without 
finding something to excite and gratify bis inqui- 
sitive mind. The very rocks and stones attract 
his notice; and he perceives that the soil on which 
he treads is sv variable in its appearance and 
quality as to deserve his attention. And this at- 
tention is always rewarded in the increase of his 
stock of intelligence, which is the source of one 
of the greatest pleasures our minds are capable 
of. Is it any wonder, then, that Richard finds 
August a short month; or that his mind is contin- 
ually enlarging and improving? And can we be 
at a loss for the reason of Philip’s finding so little 
to interest him in the country? Is it not plaia 
that the difference between the two boys is the 
love and habit of observation in one, and the want 
of it in the other? Let me recommend, then, to 
all young persons to cultivate this habit, assuring 
them that if they acquire it, they will never be at a 
lose for amusement, or for subjects of examination, 
wherever they may be; and I hope that they will 
find from it a still more ‘useful effect, namely, that 
of increasing their sense of the wisdom, power, 
and goodness of God, which are so richly display- 
ed in all his works, and of leading them to study 
his character and his will in the clearer book of 
revelation.— Youth’s Friend. 


RELIGION. 




















From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
LITTLE JOHN. 

Little Jonn was about five years old, and I re- 
member very well the first time he came into Sab- 
bath School. He was small and neatly dressed. 
When the children sung, he, with a smiling coun- 
tenance, came running to me, with his hymn-book, 
to find the hymn, as he did not know the figures. 
When he had found it, he took his seat, and tried 
to sing with the other children. 

After he had been at school four or five Sab- 
baths, he was taken sick, and could not attend 
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school. But he did not forget his school as some | 
little boys do; and what is better, he did not for- | 
get what his teacher had said to him. His moth- 
er said he was talking continually about school 
and what his teacher had told him. 

One day he was sitting in his chair, and for 
some time he looked very sober; but soon he got 
up, came to his mother, and kneeling down by her 
side, began to pray; but he was so affected, that 
he could not proceed, and burst into tears. His 
mother asked hith what the matter was? He said, 
‘* | wanted to pray before father went out, but I 
was afraid to.” It was not long before his father 
came into the room. Then little John did not 
feel afraid any longer, and he went and kneeled 
doven in the same way by his side and prayed. 
This he did because his teacher had talked with 
him about prayer. His teacher did not tell him to 
kneel down in this way, but told him to pray, 
somewhere, to God. This, John wanted to do, 
but he was afraid to pray at first before his parents. 
Perhaps he did not know or think, that he might 
pray to God, his heavenly Father, where no one 
would see or hear him but God. 

Now John ought not to have been afraid, for I 
think his parents were pleased, and would wish to 
have him pray every day. But if they were not, 
I know God was pleased. He likes to hear little 
children ask him to forgive their sins, to give them 
new hearts, and to prepare them to go to heaven. 











EDITO RI AL. 


THE VAIN LITTLE GIRL. 


‘ ‘This is an old, good for nothing thing, and I hate 
it,” said Julia, as she stood with her bonnet in her 
hand, just before it was time for school. ‘ Do, 
mamma, let me wear my best one tv school. Ever 
so many of the girls wear theirs, and mine is so 
shabby that I am ashamed to be seen in it.” 

“Qh no, the bonnet is well enough, if you only 
take care that nobody sees a frowning face under it,” 
replied her mother. ‘So run ‘along to school.” 

«* But, mamma, this bonnet is sv old, and so mean! 
Every body thinks so, I know, and when I go through 
the streets, | am afraid that the people are looking at 
me and my old bent up bonnet.” 

«And suppose they do think so, (which is not 
very likely, since people passing through the streets 
have usually some business of more importance than 
that of observing the shape of a little girl’s bonnet,) 
pray what harm is done?” 

“Oh mamma! To have folks think my dress 
shabby! I’m sure I shpuldn’t want any body to think 
so. And here’s thisold gown! You can tell as plain 
as day that it is one of Lucy’s altered for me, and 
there’s a great darn and a little patch on one sleeve.” 

Julia’s mother smiled a very little, but she made no 
answer to these remarks, and turned away to her 
work. 

“* Well,” thought Julia, as she slowly walked down 
the street to school, “I don’t mean Miss Ellis shall 
see this old, mean, dowdy bonnet. T’ll hide it in the 
entry, before I go in.” 

«© Why Julia! where is your bonnet?” asked Miss 
E. as she entered the school-room. 

¢ Oh, it is out in the entry,” replied Julia. 

‘¢ But that is not its proper place.” 

*¢ But it can’t get hurt out there,” urged Julia, “ it 








“© Well, my mother won’t let me wear mine,” said 
‘She says my old one is good 
I feel as if every body 


Lucy, who sat near. 
enough, but I don’t think so. 
hated me, when I wear it.” 


somebody as miserable as herself. 


you see me in an old one?” 
one dress as in another.” 


old bonnet as a new?” 
‘Oh, I don’t know, it is different. 


It’s to be painted soon.” 


house. Oh, I should hate to live there.” 
** Indeed! 


happy than you are. 


will love her.”? 


what I like. 
such things, all the time.” 
**— wouldn’t, I’m sure,” said Ellen. 


should tease her a little.” 
Lucy. 
Ellis. 


frocks to school?” asked Lucy, smiling. 
* Certainly. 
what I would do.” 


learnt to put less ealue upon fine ones.” 


of a meek and quiet spirit.” 


“I feel just so!” cried Julia, overjoyed to find 


“ Pray, my dear Lucy,” said Miss Ellis, ‘‘ do you 
love tne better when I wear a new dress than when 


‘“ No, indeed, Miss Ellis, I love you as well in 
Then why should not I love you as well in an 


And I feel so 
ashamed of our house that I don’t know what to do. 


“ Well,” said Miss Ellis, ‘‘one of my scholars 
lives in a house that does not look so well as yours.” 
“Yes, itis Sarah, she lives in a one story black 


Why I do not know that Sarah is less 
And as long as she continues 
to be a good girl, her teacher, and every body else, 


“© Well,”* continued Lucy, ‘‘I should like to wear 
If I could, I would wear silk dresses and 


‘© My mother 
would let me wear any thing I happen to fancy, if I 


‘* My mother doesn’t allow me to tease,” said 
‘* Then your mother is a wise woman,” said Miss 


** Do you think she is wise to make me wear old 


If you were my little girl I know 


“ Perhaps you would do just as mamma does.” 
**] would: give you very plain dresses until you 


* Oh Miss Ellis, that’s the way my mother does, 
She says she shall soon bring down my pride,” said 
Maria, swinging an old bonnet by its strings. 

** Well,” said Miss Ellis, “it is time for school to 
begin, so we will leave this subject for the present. 
But one thing more I may add—that no fine dress can 
make a little girl appear so lovely, as ‘‘ the ornament 


E. 


Now, children, will you not stop and think, yes, 
think a long time, as Mary did, “ what a great Being 
God must be!” 

You remember that, in the winter, all the ground 
is covered very deep with snow. All the snow, you 
remember too, falls in little flakes. Now you cannot 
make one single flake of snow. Try and see if you 
ean—try hard. Oh no, you could no more do it than 
you could make the sun. All the men in the world 
could not do it. But God makes all the snow. And 
only think how many flakes there are in the winter, 
in the world. ‘There are a great many thousands in 
one handfnl. ‘Then think how many spires of grass 
there are in your door-yard, in the spring, and how 
many leaves on the great tree in front of the house. 
It would take you a year to count them. ‘Then think 
of all the spires of grass which cover the earth; and 
all the leayes which are on all the trees, and all the 
drops of water, and all the living creatures in the 
world, and all the stars in the sky. But the great 
God made them all. And he made you, and he sees 
you every moment; and if you love and obey: him, he 
will make you happy with him forever in heaven. 
[Infant Library. 


-—<f>—— 
Father’s Letter. 


I once saw a little girl whose name was Helen. 
She was a great way off from home, and had not 
seen her father for many months. But she loved her 
father very much, and used to talk about him a great 
deal. And her father loved her, and thought of her 
so much, that he wrote her a letter, and told her many 
pleasant things, and how much he loved her, and how 
he wanted she should behave so that he might always 
love her, And you never saw any body so pleased as 
little Helen was with this letter. The moment I went 
into the house, she began to tell about her letter, and 
about what was in it, and how good her dear father 
was to write it. ‘Then she ran to get it to show to 
all in the room, and she read it over and over again. 
The last thing when she went to-her little room to go 
to bed at night, and the first thing when she awoke 
in the morning, was to read over this letter, and 
think about her kind father, who wasfaraway. And 
all the time she was telling about her good letter and 
her dear father. And she thought she should always 
love him, and try to do just as he told her, because he 
had been so good to her. 

My dear children, you are all a great way off from 
home—for there is no home worth speaking of but 
heaven. You all have a very good and kind Father 
in heaven, who loves you, and who has done a great 
many things for you, to make you happy. And to 
show that he loves you, he has written you a letter— 
a good long letter, aud a much better one than little 
Helen’s father wrote her. Itis full of pleasant things 
about your Father, and about your home, and about 
how you must behave, if you want your Father to 
take you home, and to love you always. 

Do you ask what I mean? I mean the Bible— 





VARIETY. 


that good book that you learn so much of in the In- 
fant Sabbath School, and that your father and mother 








Mary’s Thoughts of God. 


so young a child. 


ers, Was come. 


and go away again in the spring?” 
‘* God, my dear,” said her grandmot 





is all bent up, and a string is coming off.” 
** Well, bring it to me then, and perhaps I can 


fasten on the string before it is time for school to| 


begin.” 

Julia went reluctantly for the bonnet. It was an 
old straw—the worse for wear, to be sure, but well 
enough for school. 


«¢ You must take better care of your dress, Julia,” 


said Miss Ellis. 


‘©Oh it is only my old one, it is no matter how 
Pve a better one at home, but my 


much it is bent. 
mother won’t let me wear it to school.” 


i trees, and the birds that sing so sweetly ?? 
“Yes,” replied her grandmother. 


| 
} 
| 


something that was very interesting. 


must be.” 











Last winter, a little girl about five years old, went 
to stay several weeks with her grandmother. 
used to ask a great many questions about God and 
heaven; and some of them seemed very strange for “rma ae res 


One day she stood looking out of the window uponj = ————~S 
the fields, which were all white with snow. 
wishing the snow was gone; and that spring, which 
always brings the sweet singing birds, and covers the 
ground with the green grass and with beautiful flow- 


After standing and looking there a long time, she 
went and sat down by her grandmother, and said, 
“Grandma, whomekes the snow come inthe winter, 


her. 


’ 


Mary then 


went back to the window and stood a great while 
longer, looking first on the little flakes of snow under 
the window, then on the great white sheet of snow 
which covered the fields as far as she could see; and 
she looked all the time as if she was thinking of 

At last she 
turned round from the window again, and said, 
*¢ Grandma, if God can make the snow come on the 
ground, and all go away again when he pleases; and 
make the grass and tbe flowers and the leaves and 
the birds come in the spring, what a great Being God 


She 


She was 


Mary 
looked very thoughtful, and by and by she suid, 
*“ Grandma, does God make the grass come in the 
spring, and all the flowers, and the leaves on the 


tell you so much about at home. Yes, the Bible is a 
letter from your Father in heaven to you; and it is 
the best letter that was ever written. Now, will you 
think of this when you are reading the Bible, and get- 
ting your lesson for the Infant School?—J6. 








POETRY. 





THE SPIDER, 
Céme, look at this spider, and be not afraid, 
Observe with what neatness her web she had made, 

To catch some poor fly for her meal; 

We may not love spiders, they make so much dirt, 
But as to the dread of their doing us hurt, 
No fears of that kind we need feel. 





She is toiling most busily, you must perceive, 

She spins up and down, not a thread does she leave, 
But crosses all those she has spun; : 

She takes all this trouble to make her work stout, 

Though a breeze e’er so gentle can waft it about, 
And rend all the work she has done. 


This insect, so hateful, when working with care, 
May teach us a lesson no Jabor to spare 
Who have much greater objects in view; 
Though the toil of providing our own daily food, 
May be out of our province, I am sure it is good, 
Unwearied our duty to do. 


May the works we perform, and the knowledge we find, 

Engender at al! times refreshment of mind, 
The promise to diligence given: 

Not spin, like the spider, a web to catch flies, 

But strive to attain that more excellent prize, 
Which shall fit and prepare us for Heaven. 


[Amusing Stories. 




















